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SOME HELLENISTIC UTOPIAS * 


Plato’s Republic, by virtue of the sovereign 
style wielded by its author, and by virtue in 
part no doubt of the mere fact of its survival 
when so much of contemporary Greek literature 
has irretrievably perished, has assumed too fre- 
quently among modern students a position of 
unjustified isolation as the solitary example in 
Greek literature of Utopian construction. This 
isolation, however, is only apparent, since we 
have some knowledge of several similar ideal 
states of early Hellenistic times, the outlines of 
which we are obliged to reconstruct from, un- 
fortunately, very fragmentary material.} 

There can be no question but that a vast 
impetus was given to such construction by the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. It requires 
no demonstration to see that these conquests 
resulted in a number of significant changes in 
the Greek pattern of life, which conduced to 
the kind of ethical and political speculation 
embodied in such writings. For one thing, the 
conquest definitively substituted as the political 
norm the large territorial and autocratically 
ruled state for the small and more or less 
democratic city-state. In the second place the 


geographical widening of vision which the con- 
quests forced upon the Greek world inevitably 
led to a more general acquaintance with the 
strange and exotic cultures of peoples in remote 
parts of the world. Some such acquaintance was 
not unknown even in the fifth century, and had 
led, for example, to Herodotus’ famous story 
of King Darius’ investigation of the conflicting 


* Read at the Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, New York 
City, April 23-24, 1954. 


1. The literature on the ancient Utopia is quite extensive. 
Among other works may be mentioned J. Bidez, La cité 
du monde et la cité du soleil chez les Stoiciens (Paris 
1932), J. O. Hertzler, The History of Utopian Thought 
(New York 1923), R. von Péhlmann, Geschichte der 
sozialen Frage und der Sozialismus in der antiken Welt 
(3d ed.; Leipzig 1914), H. Ross, Utopias Old and New 
(Manchester 1938), E. Salin, Platon und die griechische 
Utopie (Munich 1921), F. Susemihl, Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur in der Alexandrinerzeit (Leipzig 
1891), esp. Vol. II, ch. 11, “Tendenzerdichtungen in 
Prosa,” G. Walter, Les origines du communisme (Paris 
1931), T. S. Brown, “Euhemerus and the Historians,” 
HThR 39 (1946) 259-274, M. Hadas, “Clio’s Stepchild- 
ren,’ Menorah Journal 28 (1940) 337-349, H. J. Rose, 
“The Date of Iambulus,” CQ 33 (1939) 9-10 (with a 
reply by W. W. Tarn, ibid 193). See also the articles in 
RE on Hecataeus, Euhemerus, and Iambulus. 





burial customs of Greeks and Indians, and to 
the historian’s conclusion nomos pant6n basileus.? 
Out of such comparisons of conflicting standards 
of moral conduct had emerged the sophistic 
concept of the “law according to nature” as 
opposed to the diverse ‘laws’ established by 
men; and out of preoccupation with this “law 
of nature’? had come ultimately the teachings 
of Antisthenes and Diogenes. The situation in 
late fourth century Greece is very reminiscent 
of that in western Europe following the first 
explorations of the New World. Just as some 
tendentious travellers’ tales about an_ idyllic 
primitive society in Brazil led Montaigne to 
the wonderful meditations of his essay On Can- 
nibals, so travellers returning from inrer Asia, 
from Ethiopia, and above all, from India, sowed 
the seeds of strange imaginings in the minds 
of such men as Euhemerus and Iambulus. 


The philosophical models for these works 
should probably be found in the treatises on the 
“Commonwealth” (Politeia) attributed to Zeno 
of Citium, to Diogenes of Sinope, and to the So- 
cratic Antisthenes of Athens. Little, unfortun- 
ately, is known of the contents of these works, 
and the relations of the writers with each other 
and with the later orthodox schools of Greek 
philosophy are not altogether certain;3 but 
the works certainly existed, and they were 
certainly connected with the traditions of the 
fifth and fourth century sophists (Antiphon, 
for instance), from which they formed a link 
with the doctrines of the Cynic and Stoic schools. 
There is little advantage in erecting theories 
about possible lines of transmission, however, 
for even the elementary matter of chronology 
is too dubious to allow of any absolute certainty. 
As to literary models, such were afforded by 
the quasi- (or pseudo-) geographical works 
of such men as Scylax, Ctesias, and Megasthenes. 
Plato probably gave an impetus to the literary 
trend by his invention of the “lost island” of 
Atlantis. 

Strabo the geographer, listing some wondrous 
lands unknown to his geography, cites, in what 
2. Herodotus 3.38, citing Pindar (frg. 152 Bowra). 


3. Farrand Sayre, “Antisthenes the Socratic,’ CJ 43 


(1947-48) 237-244. Mr. Sayre holds that neither Diogenes 
nor Antisthenes were Cynics, but that a fictitious philo- 
sophical genealogy was later set up by the early Stoics 
in an effort to link up their school with Socrates. 

4. Plato, Timaeus 24e ff.; Critias, passim. 

5. Strabo 7.3.6. 

6. Ael. VH 3.18. 
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appears to be chronological order, “the Meropian 
state in Theopompus, the Cimmerian state in 
Hecataeus, and the land of Panchaia in Euhem- 
erus.”> To these three we may add the “Sun- 
state” described by an unknown author who is 
usually known, from the name of the fictitious 
narrator, as Iambulus. 

To begin, as Strabo does, with Theopompus, 
we have an interesting link between the Alex- 
andrian and pre-Alexandrian worlds. In the 
tenth book of his Philippic Histories Theopom- 
pus of Chios seems to have found place for a 
good many tales of improbable marvels, among 
which was probably the yarn cited at length 
by Aelian.6 The authority for this account is 
no less a person than Silenus, who related it 
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to King Midas. According to Silenus, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa are only islands; the real 
mainland lies on the other side of the river 
Ocean. Here lives a race of human beings 


twice the size of those here, and their life span 
is not of the measure of ours, but it too is twice 
as long .... They have two cities of the greatest 
size, completely dissimilar from one another; 
the one is named the Warlike, the other the 
Righteous. The people of the Righteous live in 
peace and profound prosperity, and receive the 
fruits of the earth without plows or oxen, and 
have no task of tilling or sowing. Also they 
live in health and free from disease, and pass 
their lives in right sound laughter and delight. 
These are so incontestably just that even the 
gods do not disdain frequently to visit them. 


The people of the Warlike city are of course 
appropriate to their name, and have even on 
some legendary occasion made an incursion with 
ten million men into the country of the Hyper- 
boreans, from which they retired in contempt 
when they discovered the miserable nature of 
ordinary humanity, of which the Hyperboreans 
were yet the most perfect exemplars. 


Besides the two cities of the Righteous and 
the Warlike, there are others, inhabited by the 
Meropes; but about these we learn only that 
in their country flourish two peculiar kinds 
of trees. When one eats of the fruit of one of 
these, he wastes away in weeping and lamenta- 
tion; if he eats of the other, however, “he throws 
off old age and returns to the prime of man- 
hood; then he goes back to the age of adoles- 
cence, then becomes a child, then an infant, and 
in this fashion is obliterated.” 


Lacking context, we can determine very little 
about the meaning of this tale in Theopompus’ 
narrative, but it seems highly improbable that 
it had any such importance as is assigned to it 
by Robert Pohlmann, who refers to Theopompus 
as “the first who, after Plato, gave the form 
of a romance to his project for an ideal state.’’? 
There is no indication that this Meropian state 
was any more “ideal’’ than some of the peculiar 
polities visited by Lucian in his True History. 
The description seems merely to point to the 
author’s crudely allegorizing tendency, which 
he shares with the sophists who were his intel- 
lectual ancestors. 


7. R. Pohlmann, Geschichte der antiken Kommunismus 
und Sozialismus (2d ed.: Munich 1912) II 362. 
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Strabo’s second item, the “Cimmerian state 
of Hecataeus” was probably a writing of a some- 
what more tendentious nature. The author of 
course is the historian Hecataeus of Abdera, not 
the early logographer of Miletus. The author 
was a contemporary of Alexander, and the 
compiler of a work listed by Suidas as On the 
Hyperboreans.8 This is probably the same as the 
“Cimmerian state’? of Strabo’s citation. A siz- 
able fragment of this work is preserved in Dio- 
dorus of Sicily, from which we learn that the 
land of the Hyperboreans is an island in the 
northern Ocean about as large as Sicily. ‘The 
island is fertile and bears all sorts of crops, and 
is moreover outstanding for its temperate cli- 
mate; it produces two crops every year.... 
The people themselves are as it were a sort 
of priests of Apollo.” The god, whose mother 
was born on Hyperborea, visits the islands in 
person every nineteen years and spends a period 
“from the spring equinox to the rising of the 
Pleiades” playing the lyre and dancing con- 
tinually. Our only information as to the govern- 
ment of Hyperborea comes in the sentence: ‘‘The 
kings of this city and the governors of the 
shrine are the so-called Boreades, who are 
descendants of Boreas; the magistracies are 
always handed on in succession through this 
family.”” The island seems thus to have been 
governed by an aristocracy, if not quite literally 
by a theocracy. There is no evidence, however, 
that Hecataeus viewed the god who periodically 
visited the righteous Hyperboreans in any but 
the conventional way. It was left for another 
romancer to invent the concept of the gods 
as deified human beings. 


This concept of the origin of divinity is 
associated with the name of Euhemerus of 
Messana in Sicily, the compiler of a work called 
Sacred Chronicle (Hiera Anagraphé), of which 
Diodorus preserves two interesting fragments.1° 
The account in Book VI states: ‘‘Now Euhemerus, 
who was a friend of King Cassander [of Mace- 
don: 311-298 B.C.], and had been obliged by 
him to carry out certain royal tasks and 
extended journeys, says that he went abroad 
to the southward as far as the Ocean.” Euhem- 
erus may, as Droysen thought,!! have even 





8. Miller, FHG II, p. 384. 

9. Diod. 2.47. 

10. Diod. 5.41-46; 6.1. 

11. J. G. Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus (2d ed.; 
Gotha 1877-78) III.1, p. 22, note 1. 
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reached the court of King Chandragupta in 
India. In any case he claims to have visited the 
regions of Arabia Felix, and describes in some 
detail the agricultural and commercial aspects 
of the trade in myrrh and frankincense, of 
which the Arabians had a monopoly. This 
description of the country and customs of the 
Panchaioi of Arabia is perfectly matter-of-fact 
and circumstantial, and could be readily applied, 
as has been done, to the country of Yemen.12 
Beyond this, however, Euhemerus _insensibly 
passes into a highly tendentious myth, in which 
we read an account of a large island “thirty 
stades distant from the one mentioned before, 
lying in the eastern reaches of the Ocean, and 
many stades in length.” This island is inhabited 
partly by Panchaians, and partly by immigrants 

Oceanians and Indians and Scythians and Cre- 
tans. As is usual with these remote lands, this 
Panchaian commonwealth is situated in an idyl- 
lically beautiful country, extremely well-watered 
and covered with trees of all sorts. In the midst 
of a sacred plain is a magnificent temple to 
Zeus Triphylius, and beyond the plain a lofty 
mountain known as the Chariot of Ouranos: 
“for they tell the story that in olden times 
Ouranos, when he was king over the world, 
used to linger peaceably in this spot, and from 
the spot survey both the heaven and the stars 
in it.” The account continues: 


And this island also has three noteworthy cities, 
Hyrakia and Dalis and Okeanis. The whole 
country is fruitful, and in particular has an 
abundance of wines of all sorts . . . Their whole 
commonwealth is threefold; the first portion 
with them is held by the priests, the artisans 
being attributed to these; the second portion 
is that of the cultivators, the third that of the 
soldiers, the herdsmen being attributed to these. 
Now the priests are the governors of all, both 
giving judgments in disputes, and having au- 
thority over other matters of public concern. 
The cultivators work the land and bring in the 
fruits to the common store, and whichever one 
of them is judged to have been the best cultiva- 
tor receives a choice prize in the distribution 
of the fruits. 


Ten such prizes are given, and apparently the 
same sort of arrangement also exists with the 
herdsmen. “In general it is not possible to 
possess anything in private except one’s house 
and garden; all offspring of animals and other 
produce the priests receive and make just distri- 





12. Diod. 5.41-42 


bution to each man of what comes in, the 


priests alone receiving a double share.” 


The Panchaian constitution, it will be seen, 
bears a certain family resemblance to that of 
the Platonic Republic, with the place of the 
philosopher-kings being taken by the privileged 
caste of priests. Community of property in Pan- 
chaia, however, seems to have been extended 
to all classes. Unlike Plato’s ascetic philosopher- 
kings, the Panchaian theocrats enjoy all the 
advantages of wealth and luxury permitted by 
their position; their garments are made either 
of linen, or of the very fine wool of Panchaia; 
they wear variegated sandals of various colors, 
and all sorts of gold ornaments such as are 
elsewhere worn only by women. All is not 
peaceable in Panchaia, however, for there is a 
soldier caste, and the soldiers ‘receiving their 
allotted assignments guard the country, dis- 
tributed in fortresses and barracks. For there 
is a certain part of the country which has 
robber castles of bold and lawless men, who 
lie in ambush and make war on the cultivators.” 
The priestly caste, who are said to spend most 
of their time in “singing hymns and eulogies 
of the gods,” trace their descent to Crete—an 
obvious reference to the famous Cretan legend 
of the birth and death of Zeus on their island. 
They migrated from Crete under the leadership 
of Zeus, “when being among men, he was king 
of the world ... . They also used to show 
chronicles of these matters, which they alleged 
Zeus had composed at the time when, being 
still among men, he had founded the temple.” 
Inside the temple are preserved the god’s couch, 
all of gold, and his table; and near the couch 
“stands a large gold slab, inscribed in the letters 
called hieroglyphics among the Egyptians, in 
which are recorded the deeds of Ouranos and 
of Zeus; and after these there is a supplemen- 
tary record by Hermes of the deeds of Artemis 
and Apollo.” According to this Sacred Chronicle, 
“Ouranos was the first king, an excellent and 
beneficent man, and well versed in the move- 
ments of the stars—hence the name given him 
of Ouranos.’!3 After him ruled Kronos, and 
then Zeus, ‘“‘who reigned over the whole inhab- 
ited world,’ and by various wives was the pro- 
genitor of all the deities generally recognized 
by the Greeks. Euhemerus’ insistence on the 
universal rule of Zeus should be noted, for this 
concept of the oikumené is a typically Alex- 


13. Diod. 6.1 
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andrian notion, and has its later reflex in the 
Stoic doctrine of the kosmopolis. 

Probably the best known, and certainly the 
most picturesque of the Hellenistic Utopian 
states is that which is described in the second 
book of Diodorus, and is there attributed to a 
certain adventurer Iambulus, who being other- 
wise wholly unknown, is probably to be viewed 
as the Captain Lemuel Gulliver of his day. 
What this day was is as uncertain as everything 
else about Iambulus, but according to Tarn the 
account must belong to the period between 290 
and 133 B.C., and is probably closer to the first 
date.14 


Diodorus’ account gives a highly circumstan- 
tial story of how Iambulus, who was a merchant 
engaged in the spice trade, was captured hy 
Arabian robbers, and later, with one companion, 
by certain Ethiopians, who had kidnapped the 
two for the express purpose of using them as 
scapegoats for the purification of their country, 
a rite which they had to perform every six 
hundred years. For this purification they put the 
two in a small boat with provisions for six 
months, and sent them off southward with the 
threat that if they returned they would meet 
a most terrible fate, while if they persevered 
they would come to a blissful land where they 
might happily end their days. After four months 
the navigators reached their goal, which was 
a circular island with a circumference of 5000 
stades. The inhabitants of this island 


exceed four cubits in height; the bones of their 
bodies are to a certain degree flexible and cap- 
able of returning to their original posture, like 
the muscular parts of the body . . . They are 
outstanding in beauty and well-proportioned. 


Their chief physical peculiarity, however, is a 
divided tongue, by means of which they can 
imitate all natural sounds as well as those of 
human speech, and by which they can also 
carry on two conversations at the same time. 
As in other such lands these islands—there 
are seven of them in all—enjoy the most delight- 
ful and equable climate, where fruits are always 
ripe, and some really remarkable new species 
of plants and animals flourish, among which 
brief mention may be accorded to the reed which 
waxes and wanes with the phases of the moon, 
and from which the inhabitants obtain their 
variety of bread; a rcund creature like a tortoise 
Les W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great (Cambridge 1948) 
411. 


with four eyes and mouths, the blood of which 
will glue together any severed parts of a body; 
and a large bird on which new-born children 
are tested in flight to determine whether they 
are suitable for rearing. The Sun is chiefly 
worshipped by these islanders, “and after it 
are named both the islands and the people.” 


These Heliopolitans live under a very strictly 
regulated communistic regime. They have no 
cities, but live all in the meadows, from which 
they derive their food without toil. 


They do not marry, but have wives in common, 
and the children which are born they rear in 
common and love all with equal affection. When 
they are infants the wet-nurses often change 
the children around, so that not even the mothers 
may recognize their own. Since there is thus 
no rivalry among them, they are free from 
civil faction and regularly assign to harmony 
the highest of all values. 


As for their political life, they are arranged 
in systemata, of four hundred persons each. “Of 
each such organization the eldest man always 
has the leadership, a sort of king as it were, 
and they all obey him.” 


The people are exceedingly long-lived, living 
even to the age of a hundred and fifty years, 
and for the most part free from disease. Anyone 
who has become maimed or who in general 
has in his body any infirmity, they compel 
according to an inexorable law to do away with 
himself. It is the law among them that one 
should live up to a stipulated number of years, 
and when they have completed this period, they 
voluntarily take their departure by an extra- 
ordinary kind of death; for there grows among 
them a plant of peculiar nature; whenever any- 
one lies down upon this, he is carried impercep- 
tibly and gently into slumber and dies. 


When thus the “first man” in an organization 
has voluntarily abdicated both life and position, 
“he who is next eldest after him succeeds to 
the leadership.”’ There seems thus to have been 
in Heliopolis a strict democratic procedure of 
succession, with no inconvenient questions of 
comparative abilities arising. This democratic 
way of life may be seen in other matters as 
well; although the law—that is, presumably, 
“the rulers’’—prescribes even what they shall 
eat and when, yet ‘the people themselves do 
the serving, taking turns at it; some engage 
in fishing, others in the crafts, and others are 
busied with other useful tasks. They all perform 
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public services in a definite cycle, except those 
who have reached old age.” It is thus apparent 
that Aristotie’s ‘‘natural” institution of slavery 
did not exist on Heliopolis. 


After living in the Sun-state for seven years, 
Iambulus and his comrade were “ejected against 
their will, as being wicked men and habituated 
to evil ways.” After another four months’ 
voyage they reached India, and thence by way 
of Persia returned to the Greek world. 


* % 


In summary, what for want of a better 
inclusive term I have called ‘“‘Utopias,’’ as these 
appear in the early Hellenistic period, seem to 
be more generally pictures of remote peoples 
who lead strange kinds of lives, than logical 
philosophic constructions of the nature of Plato’s 
Republic. In some cases, e.g. Theopompus, the 
author may have had no more elevated purpose 
in his mind than merely that of affording 
amusement. Strong echoes of the “Golden Age” 
theme will usually be found in them. Man 
usually lives in these distant regions in a verit- 
able Land of Cockayne, where nature furnishes 
his daily sustenance with practically no need 
of cultivation or other hard labor. His life-span 
is notably longer than in other parts of the 
world, and he is more or less free from such 
miseries as war and disease. He is also taller, 
stronger, and more handsome. He is on excep- 
tionally good terms with the gods, who fre- 
quently make their residence among men. As 
for the nature of government and society, it 
appears to be generally aristocratic or auto- 
cratic. Elements of communism appear in Eu- 
hemerus’ Panchaia, and even more notably in 
the Sun-state of Iambulus; this is, however, a 
communism after the Spartan model, in which 
the details of daily life are under state super- 
vision, the children are ruthlessly destroyed if 
they fail to qualify in their first flight, and 
those which are reared are deprived of any sort 
of family relationship. The Heliopolitans outdo 
even the Lycurgan constitution in regulating 
even the hour of death for their superannuated 
citizens. 

What the philosophic ancestry of these vari- 
ous legendary polities may be cannot be cer- 
tainly made out; but besides the pervasive 
influence of Plato there seem to be vague 
indications of modes of thinking that may go 
back to Antisthenes the Socratic and Antiphon 
the Sophist. 


As to literary and philosophic descendants, 
it may not be too far-fetched to establish a 
lineage by way of Lucian’s True History, which 
is an obvious spoof of these Utopias, to Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s fantastic tale of Les états et em- 
pires de la lune et du soleil, and thence to Lemuel 
Gulliver’s Travels into Several Remote Nations 
of the World. Shall we add to these George 
Orwell’s Animal Farm and 1984? The progeny 
grows notably grimmer as we proceed. 


W. EDWARD BROWN 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


HOW LATIN WAS TAUGHT 
FOUR HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Those who teach Latin today, when Latin 
must fight to maintain its place in the curricu- 
lum, may profit from an examination of the 
Latin instruction of the 16th century.1 At that 
time Latin had unrivaled prestige. It was sup- 
ported by the churches, the governments, and the 
public. Men of science published in Latin what 
they had discovered; men of affairs published in 
it their vision of reality; and men of piety their 
vision of God. The writers of Utopias found 
it the medium to capture their visions of a 
better world.? 


How did this come about? First of all, Latin 
was, in a very real sense, a living language 
in the 16th century. Some classicists do not 
admit this. They aver that Latin ceased to be 
a living language in the sixth century, or at 
the end of the Middle Ages. Actually, 1750 would 
be a better date to pick for the end of Latin 
as the palmary medium of educated people in 
Europe.? In the 16th century 100,000 editions 


1. The best work on Latin instruction in the sixteenth 
century is T. W. Baldwin, Shakespeare’s Small Latin and 
Lesse Greeke (Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois 
Press, 1944). In small compass, and applying to a 
slightly later time, is D. L. Clark, Milton at St. Paul's 
School (New York: Columbia University Press, 1948). 


For a scientist, we may think of Copernicus; for a 
man of affairs, J. A. Thou (Thuanus); for a man of piety, 
Calvin. The two most famous Utopias of that century, 
those of Saint Thomas More and Campanella, were both 
written in Latin. 


3. The date 1750 is arbitrary. I arrive at it by observing 
when the vernacular versions of works intended for 


educated readers became more popular (i.e., have more 
editions) than Latin editions. Throughout the eighteenth 
century the number of Latin works published falls with 
each passing decade. Since Latin was first among European 
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of original Latin works were printed.4 Let me 
be quite clear about this. I do not here refer 
to classical texts. That century saw perhaps 
10,000 to 15,000 original Latin works written, 
and these original works had 100,000 editions 
in that one century alone. In addition, earlier 
works were reprinted, and translations were 
made from the vernaculars and from Greek 
and Arabic into the living Latin of the time. 
The effect of all this informative, useful, and 
interesting literature was to enhance the value 
of Latin instruction. 

Since Latin was a living language, it had to 
be learned, and learned right, and the sooner 
the better. The pupils began young, just as soon 
as they could read a little of their native lan- 
guage, say at the age of eight years. The little 
fellows had plenty of drill. The curriculum em- 
phasized verbal skills, and emphasized Latin, 
not the vernacular. The textbooks were all sub- 
ject matter.5 They had no frills; they were in 
small print and small format; the rules were 
given in Latin. Without the voluminous “en- 
richment” of our textbooks, they were not very 
large in comparison with well-known high- 
school texts of our day. 

Latin was the medium of the classroom. 
Outside the classroom, the regulations for the 
school were displayed in Latin. Oral drill was 
conducted in Latin. The students wrote Latin 
compositions each day, every day, twice a day. 
After a few months of disconnected sentences, 
the students began writing literary types, such 


as short letters, short speeches, short debates., 


The themes were set by the teacher; the style 
was that of the Roman authors we like best 
ourselves — Cicero, Sallust, Livy; the vocab- 
ulary included the words necessary to make 
the language a living one. The models were 
furnished by excerpts from ancient authors and 
the textbooks of Erasmus. Assuming gram- 
matical accuracy, these aids insured copiousness, 








languages in 1700, and was well down the list by 1800, 
the middle of the century may be fairly chosen as a date 
for the fall of Latin from the primacy. As late as 1760 the 
long Latin poems of Cardinal Polignac and Roger Bos- 
covich still sold well. 

4. This figure is my own estimate based upon Stichproben 
of the British Museum and Bibliotheque Nationale cata- 
logues and my labors on the Checklist of Sixteenth-Centry 
Latin Authors, to be edited by D. C. Allen and L. Bradner. 
5. For an example, George Buchanan’s elementary Latin 
textbook (or his book on Latin metres), Rudimenta 
grammatices Thomae Linacri ex Anglico sermone in 
Latinum versa. There were 14 editions from 1533 to 1566. 
It has twenty-seven pages, in the folio edition of 1725. 


correct word-choice, and correct connectives be- 
tween ideas. Later on, the student learned, in 
Latin, rules for quantities, rules for prosody, 
and eventually, how to write verses. He began 
with changing the word order of flexible verses, 
then composed his own verses, beginning with 
the epigram, which is shortest, and went on 
to elegiac poetry, which can be rather brief; 
and finally mastered, after several years, the 
Horatian ode and the hexameter. 


One reason that the public approved of 
spending so much time on Latin was that the 
whole instruction was infused with Christian 
principles, and a moral tone that is missing 
today.” It is well known that prayers were 
said in the schools, and that students practiced 
composition by rendering verses from Holy Writ. 
The students read such Latin poetry as the 
Psalms of Buchanan. These Psalms, which are 
translations of the Old Testament into classical 
Latin poetry, had 120 editions by 1800. Nine 
generations of Latin students were edified by 
them, and they survived as reading suggested 
for Harvard undergraduates to a period far 
later than one would suppose.8 The students 


6. For instruction in verse writing, cf. Baldwin, op. cit. 
II 380-415; Clark, op. cit. 198-208. Quantities were often 
learned through mnemonic verses, or poems often of 
considerable length, e.g., Honter’s Rudimentum Cosmo- 
graphicum, in four books, consisting mostly of thousands 
and thousands of nouns arranged in metre for convenient 
memorization. This remarkable production attained 25 
editions after its editio princeps in 1530. 


There had been, it is true, a few authors, mostly 
Italians flourishing ca. 1500, whose writings have received 
wide publicity, and who have received the name of 
“paganizers.” The phenomenon is a complex one, and 
needs further study. Just before this article was completed, 
the author received G. Toffanin’s edition of Aeneas 
Silvius Piccolomini’s Epistola ad Mahumetam II, (Naples: 
Pironti, 1953), in which the first steps are taken to 
dissipate the idea that this movement was the monstrous 
thing it has been represented to be. In any event, the 
Christian content of the instruction given by such 
men as Sturm, Colet, Buchanan, and by the Cathedra) 
Schools and the Jesuits cannot be questioned at all. Cf. 
La Pensée humaniste et tradition chrétienne aux xve et 
xvie siécles (Paris: Centre Nationale de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1950), a work that includes studies by nearly 
thirty different scholars; or A. Dagens, Dibliographie 
chronologique de la littérature de la spiritualité et de ses 
sources de 1501 d 1601 (Paris 1952), from which we 
see that a great number of humanists wrote devotional 
works, 


8. For the editions of Buchanan's Psalms, cf. Glasgow 
Quatercentenary Studies, in honour of George Buchanan 
(Glasgow 1906), 406-422. 
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read and performed Biblical plays.9 When they 
left Holy Writ, to turn to pagan authors, the 
students were directed, because the content was 
regarded as edifying, to certain authors whom 
we spurn today: for example, they read Justin, 
Eutropius, Aesop in Latin, and Valerius Maxi- 
mus. If the moral content was not obvious, an 
allegorical explanation with moral overtones 
was not despised.1 


Since Latin was a living language, conversa- 
tional authors were introduced into the curric- 
ulum. Terence was the first, and boys of ten 
read him regularly. The dialogues of Erasmus 
and Corderius were used also, and they are 
much livelier than much of the stuff we give 
our students today. When the students were 
reasonably fluent, they presented Latin plays, 
often, but not always, with a Biblical content. 
About two hundred original Latin plays of the 
sixteenth century have survived; one of them 
attained thirty editions.11 We must not suppose 
they were the feeble Latin playlets we use today. 
They were real dramas, some of considerable 
literary merit, of 1000 to 2000 lines, with chor- 
uses in meter. 12 Though the structure of Roman 
cantica was not understood by these dramatists, 
their trimeters are perfectly acceptable. 


Besides the concentrated instruction, moral 
emphasis, and conversational practice, another 
element, already mentioned, enlivened the cur- 
riculum: contemporary authors were read. We 
have noticed Buchanan, whose poetry and prose 


9. Authors of Biblical plays in Latin were inspired by 
the Garden of Eden, Joseph, Tobias, Susanna, Jephtha, 
Nebuchadnezzor, Exodus, Haman, Job, Samson, Rebecca, 
the life of Christ, Moses, David, Jeremiah, Judas, Lazarus, 
Daniel, Esther, the destruction of Sodom, Abraham, Saul, 
Naman, Judith, Ruth, Manassa, Cain, and Abel. Of these 


themes, that of Joseph was most popular. 


10. A famous example of allegorizing instruction is that 
of Joannes Auratus (Jean Dorat), a famous teacher of 
Homer. Cf. P. de Nolhac, Ronsard et |’humanisme (Biblio- 
theque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Vol. 227; Paris: 
Champion, 1921) 52-83. 

f 


11. For a checklist of sixteenth-century Latin plays, cf. 
Leicester Bradner, “A Checklist of Original Neo-Latin 
Dramas by Continental Writers Printed before 1650,” 
PMLA 58 (1943) 621-633; A. Harbage, “A Census 
of Anglo-Latin Plays,” PMLA 53 (1938) 624-629. 


12. The merit of drama is a subjective quality. None of 
the tragic writers is a serious rival to Aeschylus, but many 
of the dramas compare favorably with those of Seneca: 
and the Adamus Exul of Grotius, belonging to a later age, 
received the signal honor of inspiring many a turn and 
phrase of the Paradise Lost. The comedies compare favor- 
ably with the lesser plays of Plautus. 


were read in schools, but the books of many 
others were read by schoolboys—and by girls, 
too. Palingenius’ Zodiacus Vitae, in twelve books, 
attained sixty editions. Erasmus was another 
popular author; his works are said to reach 
2000 editions; Baptista Mantuanus wrote ec- 
logues whose fame is not quite extinguished 
yet; and there were countless others. Because 
these authors were often still living when their 
works attained wide circulation, much of the 
Latin material had a contemporary content, and 
timely appeal, that our present standard cur- 
riculum, based solely upon ancient authors, will 
never have. 


And finally, we come to the teachers, who 
also differed from ourselves.13. They often had 
literary ambitions, which they fulfilled by writ- 
ing in Latin. For subject matter, they might 
write poetry or prose about the local region, 
its famous men, the recent discoveries of science, 
local history, or letters to contemporaries; or 
equally acceptable, turn into eloquent Latin a 
contemporary work written in the vernacular, 
Greek, or Arabic. Consequently, the teachers 
had a fluent Latin style, and united with pro- 
fessional writers all over Europe to form a 
noble “Republic of Letters,’ that invisible and 
powerful unity of educated men using Latin for 
an international medium. 


If we were to try to profit from the experi- 
ence of these successful teachers, we might try 
some of their methods. We might begin with 
the easiest matter, to establish our own Latin 
style, and support literary ventures in Latin. 
Modern Latin vocabulary is equal to the task.14 
There are thousands of Latin teachers and 
professors in Europe, North America, South 


13. Three famous teachers of the time, who spent many 
years in teaching boys ages seven to fourteen in the 
College de Guyenne in Bordeaux, were Elie Vinet, Andrea 
Gouvea, and George Buchanan. Despite acute financial 
difficulties, plagues, and religious dissension in the vicinity, 
these men while teaching at Bordeaux wrote excellent 
Latin literature, and made their mark as scholars as well. 
Two of their pupils achieved no small fame: Michel 
Montaigne and Joseph Justus Scaliger. Cf. A. Gaullier, 
Histoire du College de Guyenne (Paris 1874). 


14.. Cf. A. Bacci, Lexicon eorum vocabulorum quae dif- 
ficilius Latine redduntur (Rome 1949). This gives Latin 
equivalents for nearly 4000 modern terms, such as 
“electric shaver,’ ‘Marxist,’ “kilowatt,” etc. See the 
extended discussion by R. P. Oliver, “Modern Latin,” CW 
44 (1950-51) 193-203. 
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America, Australia, and even Africa and Asia. 
We ought to support several good Latin maga- 
zines,15 even possibly something on the order 
of a book-of-the-month club. In this way we 
would encourage men and women to continue 
Latin as a living language, and we could in 
time remove the stigma of Latin being a dead 
language. And we should certainly try to restore 
the moral content of our curriculum. This is 
durable stuff, and if we don’t believe in its 
appeal, we may question our fitness to hold 
posts as guardians of the “best that has been 
said and thought.”’ And we must restore to the 
Latin reading of our students the humor, the 
satire, the pathos that Erasmus and other au- 
thors gave to it. For an example, a Latin version 
of Pinocchio has had several editions in Italy 
since 1950.16 Some Italian scholars have begun 
to suspect that Pinocchio’s adventures are more 
interesting than Caesar’s; that the puppet’s 
problem of trying to become a real boy by 
being kind and true is more appealing than 
the problem of building the bridge across the 
Rhine. 

Society, I submit, can hardly object to, and 
may well applaud, this proposed reestablishment 
of Latin as a literary language. What we choose 
to give our students to read will hardly meet 
with extramural criticism. Whether or not Latin 
can be reestablished as a useful international 
medium may, of course, depend upon events over 
which Latinists have no control. Yet political 
reasons may well prevent any other medium 
from becoming a universal tongue. With its 
durable base in the Catholic church, and a body 
of literary work produced by teacher-humanists, 
Latin may still have its third chance to serve 
as a world language.17 

JAMES R. NAIDEN 
LAKESIDE SCHOOL, SEATTLE 
SEATTLE COLLEGE 


15. A new journal, Latinitas, devoted to literature and 
criticism, rather than scholarship or pedagogy, has ap- 
peared (Vol. I, Vatican City 1953). It is to be hoped 
that Latinists will submit to it such good articles that a 
new type of journal will become firmly established. 

16. Pinoculus, auctore C. Collodi, in Latinum sermonem. 
conversus ab Henrico Maffacini (2d ed.; Florence: Maz- 
occo, 1951). 

17. Cf. Mons. Antonio Bacci, “II latino lingua viva nella 
chiesa cattolica,”’ in Per lo studio e l’uso del latino, Bollet- 
tino internazionale di studi-ricerche-informazioni, anno ii, 
no. 1; also “Il Latino lingua universale,” in Ecclesia, 
Rivista mensile, anno v, n. 7, p. 316 sqq.; Aemilius Sprin- 
ghetti, S.J., “Lingua Latina Gloria Sacerdotum,” a Latin 
essay, in Monitor Ecclesiasticus 66 (1951) 659-676. 


REVIEWS 


A History of the Athenian Constitution to the 
End of the Fifth Century B.C. By C. HIGNETT. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. x, 420. 
$5.60 (35s). 


Since the publication in 1926 of Swoboda’s 
edition of the second volume of Busolt’s Grie- 
chische Staatskunde there has been, to the best 
knowledge of this reviewer, no single work 
devoted exclusively to a comprehensive study 
of the constitutional history of Athens. There 
has been no such study in the English language 
since A. H. J. Greenidge’s Handbook of Greek 
Constitutional History, originally published in 
1896, was reprinted in 1920. For both these 
reasons the present work of C. Hignett, Fellow 
of Hertford College and a Lecturer in Ancient 
History at Oxford, is to be welcomed with open 
arms and minds. 


But there are additional reasons for rejoicing 
in the appearance of this book. It is well and 
competently written and, though there are many 
points which will evoke disagreement and invite 
further discussion, the picture of the develop- 
ment of the Athenian constitution is drawn more 
clearly and succinctly than in any earlier com- 
parable work. In his pretace, Mr. Hignett states 
that he disregarded the suggestion of friends 
and did not carry the account down to the death 
of Alexander. His decision was wise; for the 
problems presented by the constitutional develop- 
ment of Athens in the fourth century are radic- 
ally different, both in substance and in relation 
to the source material, from those inherent in 
the fifth century, and a discussion of them 
would have destroyed the intrinsic unity of the 
book. Mr. Hignett was also wise in relegating 
to altogether fourteen appendices very stimu- 
lating and thorough treatments of a number 
of important source problems of chronology,1 of 
procedure,” of genealogy,? and of political insti- 


1. “The date of Solon’s legislation,” “The date of Kleis- 
thenes’ reforms,” “Chronological problems in the history 
of the years 506-480," “The date of the Ephialtic revolu- 
tion,” “The institution of dikastikos misthos,”’ “The revo- 
lutions of 411,” “The installation of the Thirty,” and 
“The order of events during the rule of the Thirty.” 

2. “The revision of the laws.” 

3. “Peisistratos and the Philaidai.” 
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tutions.4 Thus he manages to keep the main text 
fluent and unencumbered by specific points which 
would otherwise have disrupted the continuity of 
the whole. Still, occasionally one would have wish- 
ed that more of the material contained in the ap- 
pendices had been included in the main narra- 
tive. For example, it is rather surprising to find 
in the text of a book dealing with the constitu- 
tional history of Athens less than one paragraph 
(p. 79) devoted to the method of electing the 
magistrates before Solon, and only one short 
part of a sentence (p. 97) to the method of 
election under and after Solon, while practically 
the entire bulk of this highly important problem 
of procedure in the sixth century is pushed off 
into Appendix IV. 


Hignett announces as one of his purposes to 
draw attention to the critical approach to the 
Athenaion Politeia which was taken by Beloch 
and de Sanctis, and indeed much of his work 
constitutes a vigorous and fresh re-statement of 
many of the ideas advanced by these two 
scholars. In this connection Hignett’s most valu- 
able contribution is to re-emphasize the dearth 
of constitutional documents which our ancient 
authorities had at their disposal, especially for 
the time preceding the publication of laws and 
decrees on stone and prior to the reforms of 
Ephialtes in 462 B.C. The implications of this 
lack of documentary evidence can hardly be 
overestimated, and Hignett is right in making 
this his fundamental point of departure. Hignett 
denies that the laws of Solon and Cleisthenes 
were available to any significant extent to the 
Atthidographers, the author of the Athenaion 
Politeia, and other ancient authors from whom 
our knowledge of the constitution of Athens is 
derived. Although one might argue that the 
Solonian axones, whose survival at least in frag- 
mentary form in the fourth century and later 
is well attested by Aristotle, Polemon, Crates 
of Mallos, Plutarch, and Pausanias, were more 
genuinely Solonian than Hignett thinks, little 
constitutional information can have been gleaned 
from them by the ancient authorities. In fact, 
it seems to be possible to go beyond Hignett and 
assert that such fundamental constitutional pro- 
visions as the structure of the electorate and 


4. “Problems in the pre-Solonian state and of its organiza- 
tion,” “The method of appointment in the sixth century 
to the archonship and other magistracies,” “The Citizen- 
ship Law of 451/450,” and “‘The strategia: some prob 
lems.” 











the method of electing the magistrates were 
not embodied in a written constitution at any 
time before 403 B.C. 


What, then, were the sources of information 
available to and utilized by those who have 
preserved it for us? In addition to such literary 
sources as Herodotus, Thucydides, and Hellani- 
cus, and documentary sources such as the archon 
lists and inscriptions on stone, earlier scholars, 
led by the great Wilamowitz, had posited the 
existence in antiquity of a chronicle kept by 
the exegetai from which the Atthidographers, 
including Aristotle, derived much of their infor- 
mation about the development of the Athenian 
constitution. This hypothesis has recently been 
examined and rejected by F. Jacoby in his Atthis 
(Oxford 1949), and Hignett rightly follows him 
in that. But in its place he posits some new 
“lost documents’’. It has long been assumed that 
there were written toward the end of the fifth 
century a number of oligarchical pamphlets, 
among them a bogus constitution ascribed to 
Draco, which found their way into the Athenaion 
Politeia and have thus coloured our view of the 
development of the Athenian constitution. Al- 
though there is no real evidence for the existence 
of such pamphlets,> Hignett takes them for 
granted as sources used by the Atthidogranhers 
and even adds to them a democratic pamphlet 
which allegedly attributed all the feaures of the 
radical democracy of the fifth century to Solon. 
The ghostly nature of this democratic pamphlet 
beomes apparent when Hignett describes its 
development as ‘‘something of a mystery” (p. 7) 
and proves its existence by the fact that neither 
Cleidemus nor Isocrates can have been respon- 
sible for it. There can be no doubt that the 
names of Draco, Solon, and Cleisthenes were 
bandied about rather liberally in the last decade 
of the fifth century to support claims and coun- 
terclaims of the various political parties and 
to lend weight to the argument of every party 
that it and it alone stood for the restoration 
of the patrios politeia. It is also probable that 
many of these claims found their way into At- 
thidographic literature. But there is no need to 
conjure up oligarchic and democratic pamphlets 
to explain what must have been in the air at 
practically every meeting of the Assembly, and 
what Isocrates, Cleidemus, and other fourth- 
century writers could have easily heard from 


5. For a discussion, see K. von Fritz in CP 49 (1954) 86. 
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their fathers and grandfathers. Surely, if they 
called Solon démotikétatos they can easily have 
done so without reference to a written pamphlet. 
Moreover, the only bit of oligarchical ‘propa- 
ganda” of the late fifth century of which we 
have any definite knowledge is the constitution 
- drafted for the future in 411 B.C., which Aris- 
totle reports in the thirtieth chapter of the 
Athenaion Politeia and which is doubtless based 
on a genuine document rather than a tendentious 
piece of political propaganda. 


This very fact makes it necessary to modify 
Hignett’s claim (p. 28) that the author of the 
Athenaion Politeia had ‘‘no first-hand informa- 
tion” about the constitution down to 401 B.C. 
And this brings us to a further point. The 
Athenaion Politeia is easily the most valuable 
document on the development of the Athenian 
constitution which we possess. Hignett doubts 
what most modern scholars believe, namely, that 
it was written by Aristotle himself, and he at- 
tributes it to one of Aristotle’s pupils on the 
sole ground that it is inferior to the Politics 
“in breadth of treatment and soundness of 
judgement” (p. 29). Of course, the question of 
authorship is immaterial to the intrinsic value 
of the work, and even the belief that Aristotle 
was its author does not, as Hignett rightly 
emphasizes, relieve a modern scholar of the ob- 
ligation of taking a critical approach toward 
it. But to argue against an Aristotelian author- 
ship on this basis is no more cogent than to 
dispute Nietzsche’s authorship of the Beitrdge 
zur Quellenkunde wnd Kritik des Laertius Dio- 
genes on the grounds that he wrote Die Geburt 
der Tragodie. Be that as it may, its value is 
surely greater than merely to enable us to re- 
construct the “oligarchic interpretation of 
Athenian history current in Athens at the end 
of the fifth century” (p. 30) and to give us 
material from the Atthides, and especially that 
of Androtion. And even though Herodotus’ nar- 
rative of events in Athens during the period 
510-480 is clear and vivid, it is fallacious to 
assume that his account is more reliable than 
that of a work emanating from Aristotle or 
his school, whose interest in accurate investiga- 
tion and interpretation is too well attested to 
need elaborate proof. Nor is it wise to place 
too great reliance upon the superiority of our 
own historical techniques: we cannot afford to 
discount the possibility, unless we have telling 
proof to the contrary in specific instances, that 
Aristotle or his school and even his successors 


had access to more documentary evidence than 
we do, and that they knew how to interpret is 
shown by the use made of Solon’s poems in the 
Athenaion Politeia. Faith in our own superior 
ability is dangerous, and when it results in a 
rejection of the testimony of the Athenaion 
Politeia and Plutarch that Solon established a 
council of 400 on the ground that we learn 
no details about its functions, it is more likely 
that they knew as little about it as we do than 
that they were altogether wrong. 


There is no question but that much of the 
Athenaion Politeia is beset with difficulties. 
But some of the difficulties might have been 
explained by a closer analysis of the text itself. 
For example, Hignett (p. 116) finds a contra- 
diction between the statements of Herodotus 
and Thucydides about the law-abiding nature 
of the rule of Peisistratus on the one hand, and 
the statement about the eclipse of the Solonian 
laws under the tyranny in the Athenaion Po- 
liteia on the other. The conflict is easily resolved 
by referring to the distinction which is drawn 
in the latter work between the tyranny before 
and after the murder of Hipparchus, a distinction 
which Hignett fails to mention. Nor is there 
any contradiction between the testimony of 
Herodotus and that of the Athenaion Politeia 
about the creation of demes. Herodotus (1.60.4 
and 5; 62.1) attests the existence of demes at 
the time of Peisistratus’ seizure of power, while 
Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 21.5) remarks that Cleis- 
thenes gave the functions previously held by 
the naukraries to the demes. 


The criticisms which I have here offered 
do not and should not detract from the great 
merits of Hignett’s book.® The account given of 
the constitutional development from the Cleis- 
thenean to the radical democracy in the fifth 
century, including its rise, decline, and fall, is 
distinguished by forcefulness and persuasiveness, 
and there is little in the method with which 
one can find fault. This reviewer was particu- 


6. To read any book brought out by the Clarendon Press 
is a delight for the eye. This book is no exception: the 
print is clear and the text amazingly free from misprints. 
The few errata that have come to my notice are appended 
herewith: p. vi, line 11: read “Eduard Meyer” for 
“Edouard Meyer”; p. 94, line 10 from bottom (also p. 
146, line 11): read “constitution” for “consitution”; p. 
180, line 3: read “Persia” for “Perisa’; and p. 245, line 
3 from bottom: read “bouleutés” for “bouleuéts”’. 
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larly impressed with Hignett’s lucid and brilliant 
account of the origin and development of the 
political parties at Athens. The various pieces 
of information which we possess about the 
shifts in the relations between Athens and 
Persia, about the names and sequence of the 
ostracized, and about the relation of the Alc- 
maeonids to other noble families are pulled 
together with admirable skill to give a clearer 
and more coherent picture than any that has 
so far come to my attention. 
MARTIN OSTWALD 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Personal Religion Among the Greeks. By ANDRE- 
JEAN FESTUGIERE, O. P. (‘‘Sather Classical 
Lectures ,” Vol. 26.) Berkeley - Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1954. Pp. x, 
186; frontispiece. $3.75. 


Greek religion was primarily a religion of 
observance rather than belief. What was ex- 
pected of a man was that he should perform 
certain acts of reverence towards the gods, acts 
that were for the most part prescribed by tra- 
dition. Underlying this conduct there was of 
course at any given time a more or less con- 
sistent framework of belief concerning the gods 
and their relation to man; but this was never 
a matter for official definition. Greek religion 
had no church and no creed, and, as in Homer, 
our knowledge of men’s beliefs depends largely 
on incidental expressions and demonstrations 
of what was then tacitly assumed. So, too, we 
possess countless facts concerning the cult and 
other external aspects of Greek religion, but all 
too seldom do we know either what men believed 
in regard to their ritual acts or what personal 
feelings and emotions these acts provoked. Be- 
cause ‘he evidence is scanty and hard to evalu- 
ate, we may be inclined to accept an easy over- 
simplification and conclude that personal re- 
ligion counted for little in the lives of the Greeks. 


Father Festug 4re’s study goes far to dispel 
any such notion. He begins, somewhat surpris- 
ingly perhaps, with Hippolytus, whose life cen- 
ters in a joyous sense of intimacy with the 
goddess Artemis. His is a genuine, if unreflect- 
ing, mystical awareness of the divine presence 


“Hearing thy voice, yet seeing not thy face.” 
Hippolytus is content with life, but more often 
the ‘‘Quest of God”’ 


is stimulated by the contrast 


of human suffering and the perfect happiness 
of the gods, whether this results in mere escap- 
ism or in resignation ta the will of a just but 
inscrutable God (Chapter II). All subsequent 
mysticism is indebted to Plato, but for the 
Hellenistic world and later, down to the Neo- 
platonists and some of the Hermetic writers, it 
was not the Ineffable God of the Theory of 
Ideas, but the Cosmic God of the Timaeus that 
dominated higher religious thought and specu- 
lation (Chapter III). 


The greater part of the book is concerned 
with this later period. The search for God is 
at least facilitated by solitude and peace of 
mind, and one chapter is appropriately devoted 
to “The Inclination to Retirement,” especially 
as evidenced by the word anachorein. Popular 
piety is illustrated by the experiences of Lucius 
(in the Golden Ass) and of Aelius Aristides; 
and reflective piety, in the two-fold tradition 
derived from Plato, by Stoicism and the Neo- 
platonists. It is refreshing to note that Festu- 
giére regards the account of Lucius’ conversion 
as autobiographical and reflecting a en’ 
religious experience. 


As one who is both a thorough scholar and 
a man of deep religious sensitivity, Festugiére 
is peculiarly well qualified to appreciate and 
re-create for us the personal religion of the 
Greeks. If in the present study he has concen- 
trated chiefly on the post-classical period, for 
which the evidence is more abundant, we may 
hope that he will yet return to a fuller exam- 
ination of earlier times. 


The only serious misprints noted are on p. 
152, where the reference for note 9 on p. 47 is 
omitted, and the notes numbered 9-15 should 
be 10-16 (read also 16 for 15 as indicator for 
the note on p. 52). 

FRANCIS R. WALTON 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Thucydide, La Guerre du Péloponnése. Livre 1. 
Texte établi et traduit par JACQUELINE DE 
ROMILLY. (“Collection des Universités de 
France.’’) Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1953. 
Pp. lix, 107. 600 fr. 


It is very fortunate that Professor de Rom- 
illy, whose book Thucydide et limperialisme 
athénien (2d ed.; Paris 1951; rev. CW 46 [1952- 
53] 123) has put her into the front rank of 
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Thucydidean scholars, has begun to publish her 
bilingual Budé edition of the great Greek his- 
torian. The first volume contains Professor de 
Romilly’s introduction and the first book. The 
preface, thirty pages in length, introduces the 
general reader to the political and intellectual 
background of Thucydides’ work. In addition, 
there is a clear and concise presentation of the 
textual transmission and of the relative value 
of the various manuscripts, the chief of these 
being the Laurentianus (C). Mme. de Romilly’s 
critical apparatus rests on the foundations laid 
by Hude and, to a minor degree, the Oxford 
edition, without, however, always following the 
same readings. She has made good use of mod- 
ern Thucydidean research from Schwartz to 
Gomme; she also acknowledges indebtedness to 
the work on the manuscripts done by Bartoletti, 
Powell, and Dain. Many of the notes deal with 
passages which present difficulties of reading 
or interpretation. 


The translation is a pleasure to read. The 
spirit of the French language with its clarity 
and incisiveness is very much in its place when 
dealing with Thucydidean prose, which is as 
clear in thought as it is involved in linguistic 
expression. The translation itself is a piece of 
interpretation considering the many complicated 
passages of book 1 with its eight speeches and 
the programmatic chapters on historiographic 
method, and it is worth comparing with other 
recent translations, such as those by Livingstone 
and Regenbogen, or Gomme’s detailed Commen- 
tary. 


The text of book 1 is preceded by twenty 
pages of introduction. Here Mme. de Romilly, 
referring to ideas expressed in her previous 
book, presents the issues and conditions leading 
to the war, and the unsolved problem of any 
possible changes in Thucydides’ judgment con- 
cerning the causes of the conflict. She maintains 
the essential unity of book 1, with the concept 
of the power of Athens and the ensuing enmity 
of Sparta as the major causes of the war domin- 
ating Thucydides’ mind from the beginning. She 
also emphasizes the inner unity of the four 
speeches in Sparta and their close connection, 
through the Archidamus speech, with the second 
speech of the Corinthians and the speech of 
Pericles, which she emphasizes as the culmina- 
tion and the summing up of the first book. 
While rejecting the hypothesis of clearly dis- 
cernible strata of earlier and later origin, she 
accepts the view, undoubtedly correct, that pas- 


sages written down at an earlier date may have 
been worked over in the light of the final issue 
of the war, especially parts of the speech of the 
Athenians, and of the Pentecontaetia. 


FELIX M. WASSERMANN 
KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 





In Defence of Plato.. By RONALD B. LEVINSON. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1953. Pp. 674. $10.00. 


A rebuttal of recent attacks on Plato. The 
author has confined himself to attacks published 
in English. The chief detractors cited are John 
J. Chapman, Warner Fite, R. H. S. Crossman, 
and K. R. Popper who receives the lion’s share 
of attention. But there are counter-blows against 
a score of other writers, ranging from Arnold 
Toynbee and Hans Kelsen to A. D. Winspear and 
Maxwell Anderson. The refutation is argued with 
much learning, again drawn largely from works 
in English. 


The area of discussion is divided into the 
following chapter headings, with the later titles 
occupying the bulk of the volume: 1) The Attack 
on Plato (an introductory chapter, summarizing 
the positions and objections of the principal 
detractors), 2) The Literary Artist, 3) Two 
Sources for Knowledge of Plato the Man, 4) 
Mental and Moral Stature, 5) Outlook on Sex 
and Marriage, 6) Plato and Humanitarianism, 
7) Plato and the Ethico-Political Issues of his 
Time, 8) Was Plato an Abnormal Personality? 
9) Was Plato a Totalitarian? Finally, sixteen 
appendixes on special points, a bibliography, and 
two solid indexes. A third, listing the more 
important Platonic passages discussed in the 
text, would have been appreciated. 


This is a useful, and a depressing book. Not 
only because it collates so much evidence of bias, 
of sensationalism, dishonesty, and downright 
stupidity. For L. finds that those who object 
to Plato’s major proposals have either misunder- 
stood or misrepresented him. It is especially 
depressing because the authors intention re- 
quired that all these attacks, whether broadsides 
or sniping, whether petty or absurd, had to be an- 
swered inthe calm, exhaustive manner of judicial 
inquiry. We may wonder whether Chapman’s 
tour de force, or Fite’s, deserves the full treat- 
ment it gets in this book. But L. has forsworn 
scruple. All detractors are held equally deserving 
of consideration and analysis. The ground cover- 





ed by the rebuttal is of their choosing. Conse- 
quently, there are but few moments of free 
exposition, unencumbered by the distortions 
which the plaintiffs have introduced. The author 
has deliberately forfeited his right to be positive, 
or pleasing, in order to be useful. In his aim, 
which is to embarrass the detractors beyond 
repair, he has succeeded; though it is not too 
early to say that the detractors will continue 
undisturbed, for this has already happened (cf. 
CP 49 [1954] 4). In future it will, however, be 
possible to refer to chapter and verse in L.’s 
book when an irresponsible anti-Platonist is to 
be squashed. 

In his brief, L. registers a number of sub- 
stantial points. He clearly shows that it is wrong 
to regard Plato’s political theory as a reaction 
against earlier or contemporary liberal or demo- 
cratic tendencies. His explosion of the fiction of 
an anti-slavery movement in the 5th and 4th 
centuries is impressive (141ff.). L. shows us 
that Plato’s proposals for the treatment of slaves 
in the Laws are so complex that they may be 
said to be both kinder and less kind than com- 
parable provisions in Attic law (L. agrees with 
those who hold that in the Republic Plato en- 
visaged a slave-less society: 171). L.’s section 
on oligarchy (271ff.) provides an admirable cor- 
rective to much loose thinking. There is a sane 
appraisal of the role of Antisthenes, with largely 
negative results (202ff.). And, most welcome of 
all, L. argues forcibly against the wide-spread 
misinterpretation of the Grand Fiction, the 
Myth of the Metals (424ff.). Unfortunately, he 
gives only a rebuttal; a more positive exposition 
might have been more effective. L. further 
demonstrates that practically all the statements 
for which Democritus, Alcidamas, Antisthenes 
and others have been grouped together in a 
liberal, anti-platonic camp may also be found 
somewhere or other in the Platonic corpus. Ap- 
pendix 16 (632ff.) serves to correct the errors 
of those who make Plato ‘betray” Socrates. But 
in his attempt to reconstruct the intentions of 
Socrates in the likeness of Plato, L. fails to be 
convincing. 

The purpose and method of the book entail 
certain disadvantages, of which I should like 
to mention three. 1) The thoroughness of the 
rebuttal often verges upon profuseness. Hap- 
hazard allocation of topics, and much duplica- 
tion, have extended the length of the book far 
beyond reasonable limits. This lack of control 
has left its imprint also on the style of writing. 
2) In engaging the detractors on their own 
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plane, L. often adopts their perspective as well. 
Thus we find an undue emphasis on simplified 
psychology (he considers it likely that ‘“Plato’s 
emotional life had not always run smooth”: 71), 
a good deal of resorting to hypothesis and specu- 
lation (“it is likely that ...’’), and an excessive 
and rather prosaic interest in Plato the man 
rather than Plato’s thought. Such procedure 
may be necessary before a jury of commoners, 
but it does not enhance the prestige of Plato. 
Further, L. confesses to certain liberal, egali- 
tarian persuasions which will not allow him to 
accept everything that Plato says (269, 394, 
et al.). He has convinced himself that what he 
does not approve is not central in Plato’s scheme, 
and so there is no harm in removing the objec- 
tionable. A list of these taints appears (575-576). 
The net result is a reform Plato, a dehydrated 
giant. The attorney for the defence proves that 
Plato was not dangerous, but really a good 
fellow. That may well be worse than attacking 
him. The charge that Plato stood against de- 
mocracy as we know it cannot be undone by 
maintaining the opposite, or by qualifying it into 
meaninglessness. Rather, it must be shown that 
the charge may be true, but that it does not 
detract from Plato’s significance to us. Finally 
3): L. is too good a scholar of Plato not to know 
that Plato’s ethics and politics cannot be dis- 
cussed separately from his metaphysics and 
epistemology; Popper’s attack, however per- 
verse, was squarely based on a full recognition 
of that fact. Yet, in his discussion of individual 
problems, L. makes at best only a half-hearted 
attempt to do justice to this interrelation. Thus 
his arguments against what Popper calls Plato’s 
“historicism” are inadequate; nor does he make 
much of an attempt to grapple with Popper’s 
central thesis that any such planning as that 
exhibited by the Republic is inherently vicious. 

In spite of these shortcomings, there is much 
in this book which teachers of Plato will con- 
sider helpful and even illuminating. 

THOMAS G. ROSENMEYER 

SMITH COLLEGE 


NOTES AND NEWS 
The Classical Association of New England 
will hold its Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting at 
the Loomis School in Windsor, Conn., on March 
18 and 19, 1955. Members of the Association 
will be guests of Loomis at dinner on Friday 
evening. 
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The program includes the following papers: 
“Problems of Teaching Latin in a Boston High 
School,” by Mr. John H. Brougham of South 
Boston High School; ‘Some Salient Character- 
istics of the Propertian Subjective Erotic Elegy,” 
by Dr. William M. Calder, III of Harvard Uni- 
versity; “Greek Public Doctors,” by Professor 
Louis Cohn-Haft of Smith College; ‘‘Art, Letters, 
and Life,” by Professor Herbert N. Couch of 
Brown University; “Greek and Latin Inscrip- 
tions at Bowdoin,” by Professor Sterling Dow 
of Harvard University; ‘Lucretius’ Magna Mater 
Passage,” by Professor Peter Elder of Harvard 
University; ‘Greece and its islands in 1954,” 
by Professor Elizabeth C. Evans of Connecticut 
College; ‘Gallienus, Defender of Empire,” by 
Dr. Kevin Herbert of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H.; “First New England Latin Workshop,” 
by Professor Van L. Johnson of Tufts College; 
“Dryden’s Essay on Virgil: A Reappraisal,” by 
Rev. Martin E. Ryan, S.J. of Shadowbrook; “My 
Week in the Vergil Territory,” by Miss Maureen 
Shugrue of Thomaston, Conn., High School. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Association, Prof. Claude 
W. Barlow, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


New York University’s twenty-first annual 
Baird Memorial Latin Sight-Reading Contest for 
secondary schools will take place on Saturday, 
March 26, 1955. Teams nominated by their 
teachers compete in upper and lower group ex- 
aminations for team cups, individual medals, 
and certificates. A gold medal and a twelve 


hundred dollar scholarship to Washington 
Square College are awarded to the senior mak- 
ing the highest individual score, and other in- 
dividual winners in each of five geographical 
areas receive silver medals. 

Only prose is set for translation. The lower 
group examination (on material approximating 
the difficulty of Caesar) is for students in their 
second year of Latin, the Upper Group (on 
material approximating the difficulty of Cicero) 
is for students in their third or fourth years. 
Full teams consist of six students, three in each 
group. Schools which do not wish to enter a 
six-man team have the privilege of entering a 
three-man team in either grouv. With the 
exception of the scholarship, each group has its 
separate set of awards. 

This contest, long very popular in the met- 
ropolitan area, is open to any secondary school 
in the United States which is willing to enter 
contestants and assume the expenses of their 
New York visit. Teachers desiring more detailed 


information should write Charles Henderson, Jr., 
Director, Baird Memorial Latin Contest, Classics 
Department, Washington Square College, New 
York 3, New York. 


Graduate fellowships and assistantships in 
the Department of Classics and in the inter- 
departmental field of Literatures of Western 
Culture are available at Florida State University. 
The stipends for graduate fellowships run from 
$600 to $1,400.00 for nine months; those for 
graduate assistantships from $540.00 to $1,- 
600.00. Interested applicants should communi- 
cate with Professor Francis R. Walton, Depart- 
ment of Classics, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 
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